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strange tale that the whole Kalyndian crew are not
reported to have perished, while we are distinctly told
that other friendly ships were checking her flight, and we
cannot suppose that all were deceived by"her manoeuvre,
or that none would have the courage or the indignation
to denounce it.

In fact, from the moment of the defeat at Salamis to
the hour when Xerxes entered Sardeis, the popular tra-
dition runs riot in fictions all tending to
glorify the Greeks, and to show the utter
sian fleet by humiliation and miserable cowardice of the
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abandoned      Persian king.    The general course of events

at Andros.        .g ^^ enougj1 .  nor jg jt a  Specjany difficult

task to disentangle such incidents as are historical. The
discovery of the flight of the Persian fleet was followed
by immediate pursuit; but the Greeks sailed as far as
Andros without seeing even the hindennost of the re-
treating ships. At Andros a council was called, and an
order was given for abandoning the chase. The tra-
dition of a later day averred that Themistokles vehemently
urged the allies to sail straight to the Hellespont and
destroy the bridge by which Xerxes was to cross into Asia,
and that he was dissuaded only when Eurybiades pointed
out the folly of trying to keep the Persian king in a
country where despair might make him formidable, where-
as out of Europe he could do no mischief. The same or
another tale also related that, being thus baulked in his
plans, Themistokles resolved on winning the goodwill of
the tyrant by sending Sikinnos, as the bearer of a second
message, to tell him that after great efforts he had suc-
ceeded in diverting the Greeks from their determination
to hurry to the Hellespont and there destroy the bridge.
The story has a direct bearing on the disastrous sequel
of his history; but apart from such considerations, the
degree of faith which Xerxes would be likely to put in